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Music:-— ; 
Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker. 
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“70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Writelegibly— Write concisely —Write impartially, 
Reforts of Concerts, Notiwes of Classes, etc., should 
reach us by the 15th of the month. 
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The Quaver Composition Classes. 
A new Postal Class, for beginners, will commence the 
study of Harmony and Musical Composition on the 1st 
of July. All communications respecting the class to be 
addressed :— 
The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 
47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 











IRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
is the text-book used by the Students of the 
“Quaver” Composition classes. Now ready, Sheet 1 
of the revised edition, reprinted from THE QuAvER, 
sixteen pages, containing paragraphs 1 to 98; sheet 2, 
compri.ing paragraphs 99 to 183. Copies can be ob- 
tained, post free 4d, per sheet, on application to the 
Secretary. 












































| QUAVER is published on the 1st of every 

month. Price One Penny, including from four 
to eight pages of music pfinted either in Letter-note or 
ordinary notation, Post free for twelve months,—one 
copy Is. 6d., two copies 2s. 6d. 
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No, 27.] MARCH 1, 1878. [One Penny. 
¥ ° Di HORAL HARMONY, No. tor. A new edition 
Sy ’ will be ready on March 15th, containing :— 
Sacred peace, celestial treasure, 
Fhe GHuavet, Sweet Spring is returning, ; 
Albion, on thy fertile plains, 
Spring, beautiful Spring. 
March Ist, 1678. Price, one penny. Teachers will find this number use- 
ful fr illustrating sustained modulation. 
—~—_ —_ — 
ASY ANTHEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 
CoNTENTS:— ; PAGE. published in ‘Choral Harmony,” in penny 
First Steps in Musical Composition ‘« © 532 i. iovful noi 
Instruments and Instrumentation - - 133 14 Make a ar 
Monthly Notes - # .= + + +135 | $5 SinguntoG 


20 Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
24 Now to him who can uphold us 
31 The earth is the Lord’s 
71 Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth 
oe be the Lord 
75 2Great and marvellous 
130 God be merciful unto us and bless us 
131 Deus Misereatur 
138 Give ear to my words 
24. Come unto me all ye that labour 


“"yRuS “VY YN 


+ American, 


{hea about Zion . - . Bradbury, 

39 | He shall come down like rain - Fortogallo, 
Blessed are those servants - 5.F. S. Bird. 

43. Enter not into judgment - = Do, 

60 Butinthelastdays - + - Mason. 

64 Greatisthe Lord - + + «© American, 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest - . 

69 Awake, awake, put on thy strength - urgiss, 


77 Grant, we beseech thee, merciful Lord 


84 1 will arise and go to my father - Cecil, 
Blessed are the people- - - American, 
86 1 was glad when they said untome +  Callcott, 

129 Bl are the poor in spirit - Naumann, 
6 O Lord,.we praise thee - + + Mozart. 

13 { The Lord’s prayer + += + Denman, 

O praisethe Lord - + + «+ Weldon, 

140 ff will love thee, O Lord - - Hummel, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternost:-r Row. 
. . Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co, 





ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 


tainments, Flower Shows, Harvest Festivals, 
Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 


THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 
THE ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 
price sixpence, 
THe Harvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh: Johnstene, Hunter, & Co, 
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96 FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAI. COMPOSITION, 


371. The chord of the augmented sixth is usually 
resolved as in figs. 272 to 280, but other resolutions are 
possible—in fact, it is part of the composer’s art to invent d 
these progressions. A different way of resolving was shown 
in fig. 281, to which may be added by way of example fig. 
288 which is from a composition of Mendelssohn. The latter 
is a case of delayed resolution (far. 333.), but of a peculiar 
kind; for the parts resolve in succession instead ot simul- 
taneously, the alto and bass taking the usual progression at 
the usual time, and the treble and tenor moving or remaining 
stationary so as to interpolate a four-six chord on E before resolving. This contrivance 
of resolving the parts in succession is applicable to other chords, and is one of the ways 
in wh.ch a composer can avoid what is hackn-yed and substitute something tresh. 














372. Zhe Chord of the Diminished Seventh. As already stated, this combination is 
built upon the leading tone of the minor mode, and, although termed a chord of the 
seventh, is in reality the first inversion of the dominant ninth (/ars. 183 and 292.): it is 
exemplified, with its resolution, in figs. 79, 196, and 289. The third inversion of this 
chord (or, what is the same thing, the fourth inversion of the minor dominant ninth) 
involves the interval of an augmented second, and is shown with its resolution in fig. 290. 
The resolutions given in figs. 183 and 184 are also available for the chord of the dimi- 
nished seventh. 


290, 291, 292, 293, 204, 295, 
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373- Borrowed Chords of the Diminished Seventh. This chord is used in connection 
with other bass notes, the most usual of which are shown in figs. 291 and 292 which are 
referrible to No. 1 key, 4¢. that with a signature of a sharp more or a flat less, The 
leading tone of a major key sometimes carries a chord of the diminished seventh, the 
notes being of course expressed by aid of accidentals when necessary. 


374. he Augmented Triad, or Chord of the Augmented Fifth, consists of a root with 
its major third and augmented fifth, an<d is used in its inversions as well as in its original 
form, as shown with its resolutions in figs. 293 to 296. This chord seldom employs any 
other root than the major tonic or the minor submediant—viz., Do, but it can be used 
with the major dominant: it may be introduced as an independent chord like any other 
triad, or the sharpened note can appear afier the manner of a passing tone (fig. 295) or an 
auxiliary tone (fig. 296). The second inversion of the chord produces the interval of a 
diminished fourth : this inversion is, therefore, sometimes termed the chord of the dimi 
nished fourth. 


375. Other Chromatic Chords. Besides the preceding, many other combinations 
are employed, some of them more or less generally, others introduced arbitrarily in order 
to obtain some particular hafmonic or melodic effect. In paragraph 355 it was stated 
that the composer is at liberty to change from minor to major (or vice versa) certain 
intervals of a chord, and he is equally at liberty to augment or diminish one of its intervals 
provided only the dissonance can be resolved. In this way combinations which are not 
tn the book are often formed, just as an orator might coin a word for a temporary purpose. 
It is therefore quite out of our power to go into a'l the possibilities of the case, and we 
must leave it to the diligence of the student himself to find examples of these arbitrarily 
formed chords, Among the combinations which are employed more or less generully are 
the following—a dominant seventh with its fiith augmented (fig. 297), a chord with the 
octave to its root, its bass note, or other sound, augmented (figs. 298 and 299), a chord 
containing in like manner a diminished octave between two sounds (figs. 300 and 301). 
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Enstruments and Enstrumentation.—/ Continued from Number 20.) 


THER instruments, the principle of 
which is friction, but which are 
now seldom employed, are the 
harmonica and davycylinder. An 
Irishman, named Puckeridge, ap- 
pears to have been the first who 
thought of employing a certain 

number of drinking-glasses, of tuning them by 
filling them with different quantities of water, 
and of drawing sounds from them by rubbing 
their edges with the fingers slightly moistened. 
The celebrated Dr. Franklin made some im- 
provements upon this discovery, principally 
in suggesting a process for the manufacture of 
glasses capable of producing pure tones. The 
harmonica was subsequently improved by em- 
ploying a number of glass bells, or saucers, 
arranged in order upon an iron axis. The axis 
was put in motion by a wheel, causing the 
bells or saucers to revolve with it: a key-board 
of a peculiar kind caused a little leather ball 
(which served the purpose of a finger) to rub 
the edges of the bells, and in this way the per- 
former was able to execute regular pieces of 
music and to produce chords. 

Several instruments have been made in 
imitation of the harmonica; the most cele- 
brated of which was the davycylinder—an 
instrument exhibited by Chladni at Paris about 
the year 1806. The inventor kept the con- 
struction of the instrument secret: neverthe- 
less, it is believed that it consisted of a series 
of metallic cylinders, operated upon by bows 
which were set in motion by a crank, and were 
brought into contact with the cylinders by 
means of keys or manuals like those of a 
pianoforte. 

Instruments of Jercussion have been employ- 
ed from time immemorial, the ancient forms of 
which, and the manner of using them, are 
found represented on the monuments ot by- 
gone ages. These instruments are divided 
into two principal classes—the sonorous and“ 
the noisy. Among the sonorous instruments of 
percussion which were in use in Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome must be placed the sisfrum, which 
consisted of an elliptical rim of brass, crossed 
by sonorous rods’which were sounded by being 
struck with a little stick ; the cymdals, tormed 
of two sonorous plates which were struck 
against each other; and the crofales or |ittle 
bells. Only one instrument of the noisy kind 
is to be found in the ancient paintings and 
bas-reliefs : this is the tambour with bells, or 
tamborins, which was played upon as at the 
present day by striking it with the hand or 
shaking it. 

Modern music admits of a great number of 





instruments of percussion. Among them are 
the ¢riangle, which consists of a steel rod bent 
into the form of a triangle and is played by 
striking with a piece of iron. This little instru- 
ment originated in the East. It produces a 
pretty good effect in certain pieces when not 
too frequently used, and unites well in military 
music with the other sonorous instruments o! 
percussion. The crofales or little bel's, toge- 
ther with the cymba/, also came from the East, 
where the best are made. These instruments 
were formerly employed in military music only 
but Rossini and his imitators have transferrec 
their use, or rather their abuse, to the theatre, 
together with the most noisy instruments of 
percussion—viz., the stunning great drum, the 
only proper place for which is at the head of a 
troop of soldiers, to mark the step. The Aand- 
bells are of modern origin: a set of hand-bells, 
tuned to sound the notes of the scale and their 
octaves, are played either by a single per/orm- 
er who strikes each bell according to the note 
required, or by several performers each of 
whom operates upon one or two bells only, 
sounding his bell at the precise moment when 
that note is required in the tune. ‘This oper- 
ose performance, by means of which the work 
of a sin:le flutist or v olinist is effected by the 
united a'd of six, eight, or more, bellringers, is 
a singular display of misdirected skill, for 
undoubtedly great skill on the part of the per- 
former is requisite. 

Among the noisy instruments of percussion, 
the éimba/s, or kettle-drums, are distinguished 
from the others by the power of being tuned 
and of varying their sounds. The keitle- 
drums consist of two hemispherical bowls of 
copper, the mouths of which are uppermost 
and are covered with a skin which is stretched 
upon an iron rim and tightened by means of 
screws. Each drum gives a different sound, 
and these sounds can be tuned by tightening 
or loosening the iron ring: they are usually 
tuned to a fourth or a fifth of each—or tonic 
and dominant, Kettle-drums of modern con- 
struction can be tuned to any sound in the 
chromatic scale, and can be transposed during 
the performance of a piece of music. Though 
the pitch of the drum is not easily recognised, 
yet an attentive ear will discern it when the 
instrument is well tuned. Two other instru- 
ments of a similar kind are used in military 
music; one is the side drum, or the drum 
properly so called, which is merely noisy and 
serves to mark the step of soldiers; the other 
is the great or bass drum which gives a lower 
sound. They are introduced into the common 
orchestra. 
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In the foregoing description of instruments 
some varieties are omitted because they had 
but a short existence, and can only be con- 
sidered as fancy instruments. We must not, 
however, pass over in silence those which have 
had for their object to solve two difficult 
problems—viz., to enrich music with effects on 
a new plan, and to furnish composers with the 
means of preserving their improvisations—and 
it is now necessary to notice instruments which 
combine the key-board with the bow, and also 
melographic pianos. 

It is more than a century since the first 
attempts were made to give to keyed instru- 
ments the power of sustaining their sounds, 
like instruments played with the bow. About 
the year 1717, a manufacturer of harpsichords 
at Paris attempted to solve the difficulty, in an 
instrument which he called the viol-harpsichord, 
because it resembled a viol placed upon a 
table, was played with a wheel instead of a 
bow, and because its sound was similar to that 
ofa viol. This instrument was approved by 
the Academy of Science; but it seems that a 
long time elapsed before any one thought of 
perfecting the invention. About the end of the 
eighteenth century, a mechanic of Milan, by 
the name of Gerli, introduced into several 
concerts and churches an instrument which 
had the form of a harpsichord, and which was 
mounted with strings of catgut, played upon 
by dows of hair, according to the account given 
in the Italian journals of the time. 

At the exhibition of the products of industry, 
which took place at the Invalids in 1806, 
Schmidt, a pianoforte-maker of Paris, present- 
ed an instrument, which had the form of a 
long square box, having at one extremity a 
key-board, with the mechanism of the ordinary 
piano, and at the other another key-board, 
designed to give motion to little cylindrical 
bows, which produced sounds from strings of 
catgut. The sounds obtained by this mecha- 
nism had the defect of resembling those of the 
viol. 

Several other attempts have been made with 
more or less success. A mechanic named 
Pouleau, about the year 1810, made an orches- 
trino, which was of the same kind as the 
instrument of Schmidt. Its sounds were agree- 
able, but weak. The Abbe Gregory. Trentin 
afterwards constructed a violin-cembalo (or 
violin-harpsichord), which was of the same 
kind. The sostenante-pianoforte, invented by 
Mr. Mott of Brighton, and the pleclo-euphone, 

exhibited at Paris, in 1828, by the Gamas of 
Nantes, were also similar. The principles by 
which Dietz has constructed his instrument are 
more conformed to what observation teaches 
concerning the sounding of instruments played 





with the bow, than those which were adopted 
by his predecessors. Finally, Dietz has come 
as near as possible to the solution of the 
problem, in his folyplectren, which he made 
known at the same time. The fo/yplectron is 
capable of producing a great number of very 
pretty effects; but they are the effects of a 
peculiar instrument, rather than imitations of 
the violin and other instruments played with 
the bow. 

The idea of constructing a harpsichord, or 
piano, by means of which the improvisations 
of a composer might be preserved, has con- 
siderably occupied the attention of several 
mechanics. An Englishman, by the name of 
Creed, was the first who wrote, in 1747, a 
tract, in which he undertook to shew the 
possibility of this invention. It is asserted 
also, that a monk, by the name of Engramelle, 
about the year 1770, made an instrument of 
this kind, the success of which was complete; 
but the explanations that are given of it are 
very obscure, and of a kind to give rise to 
doubts concerning the truth of the facts. On 
the other hand, John Frederick Ungher, coun- 
sellor of justice at Brunswick, in a German 
work, printed in 1774, has claimed the inven- 
tion of the instrument attributed to Creed, and 
proved that he had previously made a similar 
one. 

In the month of August 1827, Mr. Carreyre 
made trial, before the Academy of Fine Arts of 
the Institute, of a melographic piano, which 
consisted of a clock movement, which unrolled 
from one cylinder to another, a thin plate 
of lead, on which were impressed, by the action 
of the keys of the piano, certain peculiar signs, 
which might be translated into the ordinary 
notation, by means of an explanatory table. 
Afier the experiment, the plate of lead was 
removed, to make the translation, and a com- 
mission was appointed to report; but, as no 
report has ever been made, it is probable that 
the translation was not found to be exact. At 
the same time, Mr. Baudouin read before the 
Academy a paper, accompanied with drawings, 
concerning another melographic piano. More 
recent attempts have produced arrangements 
of mechanism which can be applied to, and 
detached from, any key-board. 

In the rapid sketch above given of what 
relates to instruments and their manufacture, 
the reader may have been struck with the 
prodigious {ruitfulness of imagination manifest- 
ed in all these inventions, Will things remain 
stationary in this respect, or not? This is 
doubtful. The imagination of man will always 
be active, but it may be doubted whether there 
will be produced hereafter efiects greatly 
superior to those which are now obtained. All 
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the distinguished men, who have employed 
themselves in the construction of instruments, 
have sought to make improvements in them 
by a more severe application of theoretical 
principles; but, im practice, the results have 
not been such as they expected, either trom 
unknown causes, or from their not having 
taken the necessary precautions. Theory is 
sometimes found in opposition to practice. 
For example, the principles of the sounding of 
vibrating surfaces, demonstrate that viol ns, 
violas, and basses, are constructed on arb trary 
rather than scientific rules ; but in the apylica- 
tion of these principles, no one has yet been 
able to make instruments as good as those 
which were made by rules the foundation of 
which is unknown. The same thing may be 
remaiked of pianos, Time alone will shed 
light on these mysterious circumstances. 


MPNTREY NPR: 


HE Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace were resumed on Feb. goth. 


Costa’s Naaman was performed at Exeter 
Hall, under the direction of the composer. 


Israd in Egypt was performed at the Albert 
Hall on Feb 4th, conducted by Mr. Barnby. 
The duet, “The Lord is a man. of war,” was 
sung by 400 tenors and basses. a 


Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Festival commenced 
on Feb. roth comprising nine concerts extend- 
ing to March 2nd: the programme contained 
several works composed expressly for the testi- 
val, including Cowen’s “ Deluge,” Collier's 
“Suite Symphonique,” and a Pastoral Overture 
by Walter Macfarren. 


Mr. Thomas G. Locker, whose success in 
teaching Letter-note Classes we had occasion to 
notice in a former number of THE Quavek, 
continues to do good work in Birmingham and 
neighbourhood, every evening from Monday till 
Saturday being occupied—Mondays, Birming- 
ham Central Musical Association, Cherry St., 
at 7, Elementary Class at 8; Tuesdays, Philhar- 
monic Society, Sutton Coldfield, elementary at 
7, advanced at 8; Wednesdays, Acock’s Green 
Ch: ral Society at 7.15 ; Thursdays, Camphill 
Amateur Musical Society at 7.30; Fridays, 
Birmingham Musical Union, Howard Street, 
at 8, elementary at 7; and Saturdays, Erdington 
Amateur Musical Society, elementary at 6.4:, 
advinced at 7.45. Such a list of engagements 
Speaks for itself. 

An Evening Concert was given by James 
Colmer’s Blind Choir (the members of which 
are all blind) on Tuesday February sth, in the 




















Spa-Fields School-room, Clerkenwell, and was 
patronised by a very crowded audience. The 
programme consisted of secular music of the 
highest class, and the encores—which were too 
numerous—gave undoubted proof of the artis- 
tic manner in which the music was rendered. 
When all is excellent it seems invidious to 
particularize, yet we cannot refrain {rom men- 
tioning Mr. Ackerman’s songs, “ Nancy Lee” 
and “The Yeoman’s Wedding” which were 
received with great enthusiasm. Mr. Griffin's 
performances on the harp were excellent, and 
Miss Rogers obtained a most hearty encore {or 
each of her songs. Messrs. Claydon and 
Freeman presided at the piano, which was 
kindly lent free of expense by Messrs. Stroh- 
menger and Sons, of Goswell-road. Great 
credit is due to the Biind Poor Relief Society 
of Hunter-street, under whose management 
this efficient Choir has been trained. 

Islington News. 


It was a happy thought which, as the close 
of his English opera season drew nigh, led Mr. 
Mapleson to produce Sir Julius Benedict's 
“Lily of Killarney.” The manager benefited 
by it, if one may judge by full houses, and an 
additional measure of justice was done to a 
work wherein not only do we see the hand ofa 
master, but an example of the manner in which 
a composer of genius can identify himself with 


_ and faithfully reproduce national character- 


istics. No doubt the story of the ‘Colleen 
Bawn” has something to do with the favour 
shown to the “Lily of Killarney.” But the 
music, after all, forms the chief attraction, so 
fresh and tuneful is it, so well made, and so 
“racy of the soil.” In this work we may see 
how far, given an adequate inducement, operas 
worthy to rank beside those of the Continent 
may ‘grow on our own soil. Unhappily ade- 
quate inducements have been as rare as angel’s 
visits, and we may count upon our fingers the 
results which, like the “ Lily of Killarney, "give 
ys cause for congratulation. 
Daily Telegraph. 
M. Lemmens, the well-known organist, gave 
a lecture at Paris on “ Plain Chant,” wherein 
he explained his method of iniusing new life 
into the old Service of the Catholic Church. 
Instead of accompanying the chant note by 
note, he varies the accompaniment to suit the 
character of the music, which he also divides 
into rhythmical phrases. In his hands “ plain 
chant” ceases to be a mere sequence of dis- 
connected notes, each accompanied by a full 
chord, and what has always seemed barbarous 
to unsophisticated but intelligent ears becomes 
rhythmical music as full of sweet melody as of 
devotional expression, 
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Sweet ‘tis to sing when hearts are glad, Song is the voice of glad - ness, 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


LETTER-UOTE SINGING METHOD. 


F DUCATIONAL. 
A GRADUATED OOURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing.—By David Colville and George Bentley. 


In this course the so!-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. 6¢., in wrapper, Is, 


THE PUPIL'S HANDBOOK.—Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, pub- 


lished separately. In two paris, price 3d. each. 


THE LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD, Elementary Division.—A course of elementary instruction 
in vocal music, by David Colville. Io this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price, in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Is. 6d., in wrapper, Is. 

THE OHORAL GUIDE.—Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately. In two parts, price 3d. eath, 


THE JUNIOR OOURSE.—A course of elementary practice in vocal music, by David Colville. Arranged 
for treble and alio with ad iz. bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers. 


THE TRANSPOSITION INDEX.—A card with a moveable index, useful for the purpose of explaining 


the theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 


TWELVE REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT.—A leaflet for gratuitous distribution. 
Teachers can obtam copies, at a nominal charge per dozen or hundred, direct from the Quaver Music Press, 


THE OHORAL PRIMER,.—New elementary work in preparation. 
FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL OOMPOSITION.—Now appearing monthly in Tue Quaver. 


FDUCATIONAL,-FOR pst WITH ANY Metuop. 
OOLVILLE’'S ELEMENTARY OOURSE,—Cloth, price 1s. 3d. ; wrapper, two parts price 4d. each. A 


progressive course of practi:e, containing upwards of one hundred part-songs, &c., harmonized to suit the require- 
ments either of schools or of singing classes. 

OOLVILLE’S ELEMENTARY PRAOTIO£,—Cloth, price ts. 3d.; wrapper, two parts price 4d. each. 
A progres ive course of practice, containing upwards of eighty part-songs, &c., harmonized to suit the require- 


ments either of schools or of singing classes. 


ADDITIONAL VERSES, No. 1.—Price one penny, containing the poetry set to music in the ELEMENT- 
ARY PRACTICE, with the additional! verses, for the use of the singers or as a book of the words for an audience. 


PENERAL. 


THE QUAVER, with which is published Coorat HARMoNy.—A monthly Advocate of Popular Musical 
Education, und Exponent o! the Letter-note method, price one penny. In addition to the literary matter, intelli- 
gence, &c., each number contains from four to eight’ pages of part-music, printed either in Letter-note or the 
ordinary notation. 


CHORAL HARMONY,.—In monthly penny numbers, containing from four to eight pages of secular or 
sacred pari-music- printed either in Letter-note or the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application. 


OHORAL HARMONY IN SHILLING PARTS, Illuminated wrapper, stiffened. —Part I. contains Nos. 1 


to 16; Part I1., Nos. 17 to 34; and Part L1I., Nos. 35 to 50. 


OHORAL HARMONY IN VOLUMES.—Vo!. I., containing Nos. 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos. 
§1 to 100, bound in cloth, price 4s. each. Vol. Ill. commences with No. 101; Vol. IV., with No. 126; and 
Vol. V., with Now 151. 

PSALM AND HYMN TUNES.—printed in Letter-note, price one penny. 

THE TREASURY HYMNAL.—Printed in Letter-note. “Complete, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or in penny 
pumbers. Lists of contents on application. 


THE OHILDREN’S HARMONIST.—Printed in Letter-note. Harmonized for two trebles, with ad 4d. 
bass. Complete, bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; or in penny numbers, 


LOOKE’S “MAOBETH” MUSIO.—Al the choruses usually performed, vocal score only, price one penny 


—‘*Choral Harmony,” No. 52. 


FOR OHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR.—‘ Choral Harmony,” Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 
148, 156, 157, and 162. 





London : F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. Ediabwgh: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, CO, 








TWELVE REASONS 


FOR LEARNING TO 


SING AT SIGHT. 





1, Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT—it must be EARNED ; and the labour required to attain excellence is often 
much less than that which results in mediocrity. 


2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM it. 


8. Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
him to lit up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4, Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for good in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


5. Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 
which every member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought to be 
able to participate. 


6. Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to say they have “no ear for music.” , 


7. Because MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENCE 
with the musical instrument provided by the Creator: if the VOICE and EAR are first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 


8, Because they who are able to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


9. Because resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 


10. Because any person who is able to sing by EAR can easily learn to sing 
by NOTE. 


ll. Because the LETTER-NOTE METHOD helps the Singer in this matter. 


12, Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASS is now commencing to which 
YOU are respectfully invited. 





Teachers wishing to issue this leaflet plone with their own announcements can obtain copies at a nominal charge 
. direct from the QUAVER Music Press, 
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COLYILELE AND BENTLEY'S 


GRADUATED COURSE 


OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, ON THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


IN TWENTY-SIX LESSONS. 


The Songs are harmonized for Two or Four Voices, ad libitum, adapting the 
work for either Singing Class or School Training. 


——E 


Tus method, which is founded upon the Old Enzlish, or “Tonic” mode of solmisation, 
recognises the principle that there is, in music, really but one Sca/z, although it may be 
transposed into many Xey/: consequently, that all keys are, or ought to be, alike easy to the 
singer. By appending to the notes the initials of the Sol-fa syllables, po corresponding 
to the key-tone, and gradually withdrawing the letters as the learner proceeds, it trains 
the eye as well as the ear, enabling the beginner to tell with certainty the “Tonality” or 
“Key Relationship” of every note, and overcoming the only objection urged against this 
mode of sol-fa-ing. Whilst, therefore, it affords the pupil all the assistance necessary, it 
retains the staff, utilizes the important pictorial representation of pifch which it presents, 
and accustoms the learner from the outset to the musical signs in common use 


Price, in limp cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. 6d. ; in neat wrapper, 1s, 
The Songs and Exercises, published separitely, under the title of “The Pupil’s Handbook,” in twe 


pacts, price 3d, eac 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Its merit consists in the remarkably clear an‘! sim) le manner in which the instruction is conveyed, 
and in the vast amount of important musica! knowl.d sc which is condensed into one moderate-sized 
amphlet.' —Zvening Star. 


“The whole of the elementary instructions bear t!e impress of an intimate acquaintance, not only 
with the theory and practice of vocal thusic, but also with the best means of imparting instruction to the 
uninitia ed, and every line of this part of the work is a step in advance.” — Weekly Review. 


{* We do not know a better or cheaper preceptor.” — Witness. 


“One of those excellent and cheap Manuals, which all young students and some old ones might with 


advantage posess , . + « It would really not be easy to overrate the value of these very cheap and 
compendiou, courses of elementary instruction.” —AMusical Standard. 


‘*A great deal of care is bestowed on a proper arrangement of the lessons.” —Zdinburgh Courant. 


“ Any advantage sing: rs could gain from the sol-fa notation, they appear to possess in this book, with 
the additional assistance which the statf imports.”—/righton Times. 


“‘We have very seldom indeed met with so good a Manui'.” — fbrdeen Journal. 
“This work is carefully done, and contains a great deal of information on musical matters,"—Choir, 


‘Retains the old notation in its entirety . . .-. Contains more useful information on the subject 
than any similar work we have seen.” —Northern Warder. 


“Great pains have been taken in making this little work useful, as well for self-tuition as for the 
instraction of pupils in classes.”—Orchestra. 


« *Sinzing made easy’ is, perhaps, the best account we can give of this work.” —Glasgow Courier. 


“Presenting greater facilities to the vocal student than any which has hitherto fallen under our notice.” 
—Brighin Lxaminer, notice. 


‘* The instructions are clear and satisfactory, and are very methodically arranged.”— Northern Ensign. 


“Combining, as this system does, the advantages of the pupular Tonic Sul-fa Method with the 
benefits 0 Lue ordinary notation, it has that to recommend it which neither of these possess alone. We 


look for its speedy popularity, and we special'y hope that it may be early introduced into our church classes 
and s. woos.” —Laglish Prisbytrian Mi ssenger. 


*“\ rich and economical fund of really good musical instruction.”— Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
Adverisser. 


**Ic is cheap, simple, effective, and compendious.”—Peterhead Sentinel. 
«Unites all the advantages of the Sol-fa to the old method.”—Aorder Advertiser. 
*Admirabily fitted to aid in teaching the young to sing.” —Montrose Standard, 


**We should recommend the Letter-note method, which by engratting the initials of the sol-fa syllables 
on the common notes virtuaily combines both notations.”—Good Words. 





London ; F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh : JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, & CO, 








In Penny Numbers, Monthly. 
CHORAL HARMONY, 


FDITED BY Pav.p foLviLte. 


A Selection of Susie, emieRvet an easy cha acter. Each number contains from fous 


eight pages of Part Musi? printed in bold type. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNTr TO TEACHERS. 


The numbers marked ¢ are easy; those marked * have an Accompaniment. 
All the music is for four voices unless otherwise stated. 
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COMTENTS OF VOLUME I. 


SECULAR. 


Let no darkening cloud annoy 

The Reapers 

There is a Ladye sweet and kind Ford. 

Gentle Spring Colville. 

And now we say to all, Good night 

The Fountain Colville. 

Good Morning Bradbury. 
, swiftly, glide we along = Colville. 

May-Day Colville. 

Harvest time Storace. 

Glossary of musical terms 

Spring time 

reedom 

Rosy May 

The Daisies 

The song of the hunter 

Summer’s Call Colville. 

Midnight :Donizetti. 

Hark, the curfew’s solemn sound 3 v. 


Serene and mild _+, Webbe. 
How sweet how fresh this vernal day 

Paxton. 
Cocking. 
Callcott. 


German. 
Colville. 


Silcher. 
Scottish. 
Scottish. 

Mozart. 

Rainer. 


Attwood. ‘ 


Stars of the summer night 
Thyrsis, when he left me 
The Coquette 

The Exquisite Neithardt. 
Aldiborontiphoscophornio 3v  =Callcott. 
Swiftly from the mountain’s brow Webbe. 
It is better to laugh than be sighing 
onizetti. 

Hark the hollow wood resounding 
J. S. Smith. 
Hine. 
Schneider. 
K. Smith. 


It was an English ladye bright 
Joyful be, gay and free 
Sweet Peace 

O lady fair 

The last rose of summer 
The Skylark’s song 
Spring morning 

Come and join our trusty circle 
The Forest 

Sweet love loves May 

Glad May-day 

Good Night 

Bright bubbling fountain 

From Oberon, in fairyland 
Hear those soothing sounds 
The Chay: l 

’Tis dawn, the lark is singing 
Thrice hail, happy day German. 
Home! Home! Pax. 
Come joy, with merry roundelay German. 


Moore. 
Mendelssohn. 
Schneider. 

Gabler. 
row. 
Silcher. 
Neithardt. 
Hulme. 
Waelrent 
Stevens 
Beethoven. 
Kreutzer. 
G. Webb. 





tso 








~ Blessed are those servants }: | S. Bird, 


Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph 
The Gleaners 

The sight singers 

Hail festal day 5 wv. 

Thy voice, O Harmony 
Rural pleasure 

See the Sun’s first gleam 

The Sprite Queen 

The Sun’s ga¥ beam 

Behold the morning gleaming 


SACRED. 
O praise the Lord 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem 
Hark the loud triumphant strains 
(Kyrie from 12th Service). 
Brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning 

The Lord is my Shepherd 
Be joyful in God 
Characters used in music 
Musical Signs and Abbreviations 
How, firm a foundation 
From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To us a Child of hope is born 
Hark, the herald angels 
Hallelujah! 
Make a joyful noise. 
Sanctus 
Sing unto God 
Great God of Hosts 
O God, forasmuch as without Thee 
( Collect). Fowle. 
Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
R. A. Smith, 

Holloway. 


Smith, 
ty power (Judas) 
Handel 


an 
There is a land of pure delight Colville. 
The earth is the Lord’s R. A. Smith, 
erusalem, my glorious home Mason, 
alk about Zion Bradbury. 
He shall,came down like rain _Portogallo. 


Birch. 
Mendelssohn. 
Martini. 
Rossini. 
Webbe. 
Kreutzer. 
Schuffer. 


Weber. 
Weber. 


Colville. 


Mozart. 


Webbe. 
Pleyel. 
Colville. 


Mozart. 

Banister. 
Mason. 

Arnold. 

R. A. Smith. 
R. A. Smith. 
Camidge. 

R. A. Smith. 
Fowle. 


Hymn on Gratitude 
Come unto Me 

Now to Him who can uphold us 
O Father, whose Almigh 


Enter not anto judgment 
a a — 
Hark, the Vesper 

The hour of a 7” 
Thanksgiving Anthem 
God save the Queen 

God bless our native land 
Forgive, blest shade 
Morning prayer 


. S. Bird, 
Colville. 
Russian, 


Douland, 
Callcott 
Herold. 





Volume I, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price four shillings. 
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Choral Harmony — (comtermed). 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME MII. 


*78 


“in 
83 


101 
102 


103 
104 


105 


100 


SECULAR. 


All the Choruses usually performed in 
Locke’s Music for‘* Macbeth” 
Hail, smiling morn 


Spofforth. 
See our oars with feather’d spray 


Stevenson. 

Come, gentle Spring Haydn. 

Never forget the dear ones 3. Root. 

Merrily o’er the waves we go Bradbury. 

The Foot Traveller Abt. 

The Chough and Crow 34. Bishop. 
The huge globe has enough to do 

Zu. Bishop. 

May Morning Flotow. 

Come to the woody dell Pelton. 


Which is the properest day to sing Arne. 


Beat high, ye hearts Kreutzer. 
Now strike the silver strings Rudd. 
Since first I saw your face Ford. 
Step together Irish. 
For freedom honour and native land 
Werner. 
The Mountaineer Tyrolese. 
What delight what rebounds German. 
Come let us all a-maying go Atterbury. 


Hark! the lark Cooke. 


Hiere in cool grot Mornington. 
Come on the light winged gale Callcott. 
Sleep, gentle Lady Bishop. 
Sparkling little fountain Bradbury. 
The dazzling air Evans. 


On Christmas eve the bells were rung King. 
Hail, all hail, thou merry month of May 


Shinn. 
The sea, the sea Neukomm. 
The singers Kreutzer. 


Hark! above us on the mountain Kreutzer. 


Call John American. 
The Travellers 

Laughing Chorus Root. 
Soldier’s Love Kucken. 


Foresters, sound the cheerful horn _ Bishop. 


Gaily launch and lightly row —- Mercadante. 
My Lady is as fair as fine Bennett 
See the bright,the rosy Morning Blum 
The Land of the True and Brave Abt. 
What shall he have that killed the deer 
Bishop. 
The song of the New Year Donizetti. 





*99 


*100 


51 
54 
t56 


ts9 
*60 
*64 
* 


*70 
oon 


72 


*75 
*77 
79 





Why shonld a sigh escape us Otto, 
llow swect the joy Kreutzer. 
Upon the poplar bough Paxton. 
Mountain home Kreutzer. 
Over the Summer Sea. Verdi 
SACRED. 

We come, in bright array (Fudas). andel. 

Lead, lead on ( Fudas). Handel. 
Ye gates, lift up your heads Dr. Thomson. 
O send Thy light forth R. A. Smith. 
Who is a patriot 

Praise the Lord 

Gently, Lord, O gently lead us Spanish. 
oy to the World 

ith songs and honours Haydn. 

Hymn of thanksgiving Mason. 
God is near thee 

But in the last days Mason. 
Great is the Lord American. 
Arise, O Lord American. 


Awake, Awake 
I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 
Haltelujah! the Lord reigneth R. A. Smith. 


God the Omnipotent Russian. 
The brave man Nageli. 
Lift up, O earth Root. 


From all that dwell below the skies 

When shall we meet again 

O wake and let your songs resound Himmel, 
All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 


Blessed be the Lord R. A. Smith. 
Great and Marvellous R. A. Smith. 
Grant, we beseech thee Callcott. 
Come unto me when shadows 

The Lord is my Shepherd Beethoven. 
Let songs of endless praise L. Mason. 
My faith looks up to thee L. Mason. 
Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky Husband, 
Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour M. Haydn. 
Hymn of Eve Arne. 
Salvation to our God 

I will arise Cecil. 


Blessed are the people 

I was glad when they said unto me Callcott. 

Then round about the starry throne Handel. 

Oh! how beautiful thy garments § Naumann. 

Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann. 

Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 
(Gloria from ist. Service). Haydn. 








» &, nendotenatiy bound in cloth, qilt lettered, price Four Shillings. 
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ConTENTS OF VOLUME III. 


Each number contains eight pages of music printed ie in Letter-note. 


Albion, on thy fertile plains Braham. 
Come, come quickly away Root. 
Nature’s woodland call 

The Swallows Pohlenz. 
The Bouquet Mozart. 
All’s well Braham. 
‘The minute gun at sea King. 
The Storm Bradbury. 
Roll on, majestic ocean Root. 
Away in early day Webbe. 
The Skylark Matthaei. 


While ali is hush’d 


Kreutzer. 
The Morn unbass the gates of light Davy. 


107 


108 


109 





Our Country Shield 
Our Flag Bradbu 

Our Defenders Hoo 

Early Morning Kucken 
Sweet evening hour Callcott. 
Swift’s Riddle 3 voices. Shield 
Sparkle and quiver Kalliwoda 
How sing the cheerful breezes Stdibelt 


110 Awake the song of merry greeting Swiss. 


The heaving of the Lead : Shield. 
All nature dies aud lives sane a 
The Violet - - ° Storace. 


Morning Song -  - Bancroft 


sienna asostnanarssscilts ted aneilaa 
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Choral Harmony—{cntinued ). 


VOLUME II1.—( continued). 


Roll on, majesticoceaan + ~- Root. 115) The Junfor Course 
The Skylark - - + © Matthae. to t on the 
The Fatherland - «+ «+ Reichardt. 122) Letter-note Method, 
While all is hush’d (Boat Glee) - Kreutzer. 
The morn unbars the gates of ight 
(Hunting Ga) - ° 
Our Country” - - «+ Shield. 
Our Flag - : - - Bradbury. 
Our Defenders - - - - Hook. 
The heaving of the Lead (3 9). - Shield. 


Awa ke the song of merry greeting (30). ‘ 
wiss. 

The time for Singing (3 7). - Quam 

Childhood’s Home (3 v),. « - Pelton. 


Firmly stand, my native Land (3 v.) Mage/i. 
Empire of the Brave and Free (3 v.) Danish. 


In progress. 











CONTENTS OF VOLUME 
All the Numbers have an Accompaniment. 


Hark the glad sound, the Saviour comes 151 The God of Israel + «+ + Rossint. 
Colville. German Evening Hymn - - Lorens. 
127. Christmas has come . - Nagels. 152 I willcry untoGod_ - - Zingurelt. 
Christmas Tide - . Bradbury. 153 Sound the loud timbrel - - Avison. 
Christmas Enigma - - 154 Bless the Lord, O my soul 
Christmas Time is coming Thompson. ( Kyrie fro 1 1oth Service). - Morart. 
128 Nativity - - - Leach. 155 Evening Hymn at Sea - R.A Smith. 
Hail Christmas Tide - Dr. Lloyd Fowle. O Thou whose tender mercy hears Doudand. 
129 Blessed are the poor in spirit - Maumann. 156 Glory to God in the highest - Heilwig. 
130 God be merciful unto us R. A. Smith, Heavenly ae - - Nageli. 
131 Deus Misereatur - - - *” 1§7 Hark! what mean those holy voices 
132 to 134 Psalmody Selections faumann. 
135 Hail, thou New Year - «+ Norwegian. 158 Blessed is the people « 





- Righini. 


160 LandofLight - - 
The richest Land . 
161 Lovely seems the Moon's fair 
lustre - - - - Calle tt. 
Song ofthe New Year + + _Donisctti, 


+ Kreutzer. 
- German, 


The Year's lasthour -*»© e Schulte 159 Christmas Carol . - Lawrence. 


Festival March. Processional Song bs 
Harvest Hymn. Single and double Chan's ¥ 
Uhanksgiving Te Deum his 
O Lord, how manifold (Harvest Anthem ). Cy 
Harvest Hymn, Village Harvest March 
Grace before meat. Grace after meat 
General Ularvest Hymn of Praise 

The Ilarvest Home of Farth 

Brita .nia’s power shall stand 





* Aarvest Home.” 
SAE 








Easy Cantatas,— 
The Dawn of Spring The Advent of Flora. The Warbest Home. 
Fourpence, Sixpence, Sixpence. 


Suitab'e tor Musical Entertainments, Flower Shows and Festivals, Penny 
Readings, Breaking-up of Schools, &c. 





_A new edition of the “Choral Guide” is now ready. 





London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, EO, 
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Round for Four Voices. 
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en - grave it op-on your heart, 


Shortly will commence in THE QUAVER, 


Rule, Bri-tan-nia! tan-pia rule the waves,| Bri-tons ne 





IMER, 


A NEW ELEMENTARY WORK, 


Hetter-note Method. 


T 


Khe Quaber, 


With which is published ‘Choral 
Harmony,” a monthly musical Jour- 
nal, price one penny. In addition 
to intelligence, educational matter, 
&c., each number contains from four 
to eight pages of part-music printed 

either in Letter-note or the ordinary 

notation, 
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